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example in frankly admitting a mistake, and the matter ended for
good with the adoption by the House of Lords of a resolution on
the same lines as that already approved by the House of
Commons.

Nobody reading the story of this incident in the remote
atmosphere of to-day can believe that there ever was even the
most shadowy foundation for the allegations of corruption which
were so glibly and widely made. As to the charges of indiscretion,
they would never by themselves have been powerful enough to
maintain so protracted and vitriolic a campaign. So great a
mountain of controversy was erected during those few months
that it is difficult now to see the original molehill which was the
basis of it all. Looking back upon all that took place, it may be
easy to say that it was unwise or indiscreet of Sir Rufus ever to
embark upon a transaction which was capable of producing such
widespread and formidable results. But it is easy to criticize and
condemn in the light of after-events when all the circumstances
are known? all the consequences of the original action revealed,
and all the unscrupulousness of party politics at their worst
displayed. When he entered upon this transaction, none of those
things had happened, nor was he a person who by temperament
was likely to form so unfavourable a view of his fellow men as to
anticipate the probability of their happening. If it be a fault in a
man to have too much faith in the essential decency of human
beings, to credit others with the same charity of outlook as he
himself possesses, to preserve through all the various ex-
perience of a busy advocate's life a belief in the basic sanity and
balance of men's minds, than no doubt he was to blame. But for
such a fault his suffering was grievous enough. One day at the
height of the controversy I came unexpectedly into his room in
his chambers in Garden Court and found him sitting at his desk,
his head resting on his hands, gazing silently before him. For
some minutes he neither moved nor spoke and then, turning
towards me, he said :

"I had hoped to hand on to you so much, and now it looks
as if I shall have nothing to hand on to you that you will want."
From a man of so high a faith and courage, so little given to
demonstrativeness, so steeped in reticence, that one sentence
was the most poignant evidence of all that he was going through.
After he became Lord Chief Justice, I never heard him refer to
the Marconi episode again. It was as if he had determined to
blot out of his memory so harrowing and so embittering an ordeal.

Fortunately in all the circumstances the first half of 1915
had not been quite so crowded with work as the preceding years.